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The Classical Convention 
The members of the Classics Section of the Missouri 
Province Educational Association were very well pleased 
with the success that attended their meetings this year. 
All were agreed that the scholarly nature and inspira- 
tional value of the papers read and the zest which char- 
acterized the discussions left little to be desired. This 
was especially true of the papers read in the Symposium 
on the Ratio Studiorum. Before the Convention there 
was a feeling among some of our teachers that the Sym- 
posium was to be little more than a memorial service 
held over the remains of an ‘‘effete educational instru- 
ment.’’ Others had felt that the most that could be 
accomplished would be to salvage a few of the more 
practical devices of teaching contained in the Ratio and 
relegate the rest to a museum of educational antiquities. 
However it required only two hours for the participants 
in the Symposium to show that both these attitudes were 

founded on a misconception of the Ratio. 

The speakers proved that the elemental features of 
the Ratio were not peculiar to the seventeenth century 
and are not obsolete at present. They are elements that 
have been found in all good teaching from the days of 
Quintilian to our own era. In the Ratio these universal 
principles were grouped and proportioned to meet the 
educational needs of the times. Our task is merely to 
re-group and re-proportion them to meet the needs of 
our times. Many of them we are actually using, but 
often enough in a hit-or-miss fashion; a study of the 
Ratio would show us how to co-ordinate them to the 
attainment of a definite goal. Hence instead of closing 
a chapter of ancient history, the Symposium really 
opened a new field for research, and every one left the 
convention halls convinced that we must have another 
Symposium next year, in which each separate phase of 
the Ratio can be discussed in the two-fold light of how 
it was used in the past, and how it can be employed 
most effectually. in the present. : 

Practically all the papers read at the various meetings 
of the Classics Section bore on some phase of high-school 
teaching, and the ensuing discussion helped to point the 
way to some practical conclusions. During the last 
session these conclusions were thrown into the form of 
resolutions and voted upon in the hope that they might 
be of some assistance in the work of perfecting the 
course of studies and our methods of teaching. A copy 
of these resolutions is herewith submitted to the atten- 
tion of the readers of THE BULLETIN. 

Resolutions 
1. That ‘‘sight translation’’ be retained as a perma- 
nent feature of the High-School Latin Examinations, 


and that the Latin teachers prepare their classes for 
such examinations by occasional practice in class. 

2. That a committee, appointed by the Prefect Gen- 
eral of Studies, be entrusted with the task of finding 
suitable short selections of continuous prose to be used 
as ‘‘transitional reading’’ in the second and third 
semesters of the high-school Latin course. 

3. That an interscholastic Latin contest be estab- 
lished for students of fourth-year high, participation in 
which would be left to the discretion of the local au- 
thorities in each high school. 

4. That the Classics Section again recommend that 
in each high school a class of first-year Greek be organ- 
ized in second-year high, to which would be admitted a 
small and select group of students. 

Florissant, Mo. H. P. O’Neu, S. J. 


Transitional Readings for Second and Third 
Semester Latin 

There are probably few teachers of the early forma- 
tive years of high-school Latin who do not recognize 
the importance of bridging a gap that exists between 
the study of the foundations of Latin and the first read- 
ing of classical authors. This problem confronts especi- 
ally the teacher of second-year Latin, whose duty it is 
to guide his class from the declensions, conjugations, 
and a bit of case-syntax, to the first real test of the 
pupil’s knowledge of these foundations, the reading of 
an author. Our curriculum- and syllabus-makers have 
recognized that a sudden plunge from first-year matter 
into classical authors would be too much for the average 
pupil, and have accordingly assigned some transitional 
reading to ease the shock of that passage. 

When the student returns to the class room after his 
first year of Latin and a summer well removed from 
his books, he is, according to the Syllabus of Studies, 
supposed to know the declensions, conjugations, defec- 
tive and irregular verbs, and syntax to the ablative case 
included, together with a vocabulary of at least six hun- 
dred words. But experience proves that no teacher can 
take that knowledge for granted. The Syllabus has 
therefore wisely provided for a refurbishing of first- 
year matter by allowing one month for repetition. This 
represents, at most, about twenty class days, and takes 
the class well into October—time well spent, however, 
and, as experience shows, all too short, even if the entire 
period be devoted to this repetition. The first quarter 
is almost on the wane when the teacher realizes that the 
pupil is to do some reading, preparatory to the twenty 
chapters of Caesar which are assigned for the first 
semester. 
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The average class is by this time fairly well grounded 
in the required matter, and teacher and class look hope- 
fully forward to the new experiment towards which 
they have been pointing since the days of ‘‘porta, 
portae,’’ viz. reading Latin by the connected paragraph 
and chapter, instead of by disconnected sentences. With 
no idea as yet of dependent subjunctive constructions, 
the class finds Caesar much too difficult. Hence the 
Syllabus provides some two hundred lines of Eutropius’ 
“Roman History and Traditions’’ as preparation for 
Caesar. Of course, one would expect this assignment to 
be adapted to the present capacity of the class, i. e. that 
it should eontain a wealth of simple sentences, easy of 
assimilation and illustrative of the case-syntax so far 
studied, with very few, if any, dependent subjunctive 
clauses or complex sentences. The teacher opens his 
book and his eye lights upon line seventeen of the as- 
signment, well up in the front and probably indicative 
of what the rest will be. He reads: 

IIinc consules coepere, pro uno rege duo, hac causa 
creati, ut, si unus malus esse voluisset, alter ewm habens 
potestatem similem coerceret. Et placuit, ne imperium 
longius quam annum haberent, ne per diuturnitatem 
potestatis insolentiores redderentur, sed civiles semper 
essent, qui se post annum scirent futuros esse privatos. 
Etc. . 

In ten lines, five sentences, twenty verb-forms, only 
one of which—‘‘ fuerunt’’—is an indicative form which 
the pupil would immediately recognize from past experi- 
ence! Nine verbs in dependent subjunctive construc- 
tions, running the gamut of purpose, relative character- 
istic, and condition!—a choice bit even for a college 
freshman. Is there any wonder that a generous half of 
the class is apt to be discouraged and exclaim: ‘‘I can’t 
get that Latin!’’ The teacher is now confronted with 
two alternatives: either he will pause to explain the 
dependent grammatical constructions to the class —a 
thing which most of us are happy to have achieved by 
the end of high school—, or he will pass them over with 
a weak, ‘‘We shall see that later,’’ to the bitter disap- 
pointment of the boy who has spent a year and a month 
in preparation for this very trial of strength, to read 
Latin and understand what he is reading. 

I think the citation from Eutropius is fair enough, 
and I know from experience that a class, as a class, will 
not be able to assimilate such high-powered Latin so 
early in second year. But it will be objected: ‘‘The 
student should have done easy readings towards the end 
of the first year.’’ So the Syllabus advises: ‘‘It is 
recommended that a certain amount of easy translation 
—excerpts from the Historia Sacra—be seen during the 
fourth quarter.’’ I have not seen that book used any- 
where. But I have examined some fifteen so-called 
‘*Easy Latin Readers,’’ and I have yet to find some- 
thing that is ‘‘easy’’ in the sense that it is adapted to 
the ability of the second-year class at the stage which 
we are discussing. The selections are generally full of 
dependent subjunctives and long involved sentences. 
In the Ratio Studiorum (Regulae Prof. Infim. Class. 
Grammat.) we read: ‘‘ Ad praelectiones facillima aliqua 
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et selecta ac, si fiert potest, fabulae Phaedri et Vitae 
Cornelii Nepotis adhibeantur.’’ But this in a day when 
the pupils had four hours of Latin daily, bringing them, 
at the end of the first year, nearer our present third- 
year high class in their knowledge of Latin, than our 
first- or second-year classes. 

We often wonder at the lack of genuine intrinsic in- 
terest in Latin on the part of a great many of our 
pupils. May it not be that such impossible pabulum, 
administered to the lad at so early and important a 
stage of Latin study, ereates a nausea never to be over- 
come? <A proper reading diet often helps wonderfully. 
I have discovered this by experimenting with two second- 
year classes. To one was given the unadulterated 
Eutropius as prescribed; to the other, easy and short 
reading selections from the old grammars, like Schultz, 
and the newer ‘‘Easy Readers,’’ from which all depen- 
dent subjunctives had been carefully excluded. In the 
latter class I observed a greater zest for reading and a 
confidence that worked wonders. This class also made 
the better grades under new teachers in third-year high. 

Let us then have a small reader, with easy selections 
culled from any souree, with dependent and complex 
constructions deleted, with short, intelligible sentences, 
to meet the needs of the last month or two of first-year 
and the first two months of second-year Latin, and to 
serve as a gradual introduction to the more difficult 
writings of Caesar. Let the classes approach Caesar 
‘‘gradatim,’’ with a text so arranged that the vocabu- 
lary will gradually shade into: that employed by Caesar, 
and, if need be, let them begin Caesar himself in a 
rewritten and simplified form of the early chapters of 
the Gallic War. 


St. Louis, Mo. Joun C. Friept, S. J. 


Private vs. Class Recitation 


How can teachers relieve the monotony they find in 
translating the same author for two successive semes- 
ters? 

The following is a possible solution of the difficulty. 
I at any rate have tried the method to be outlined, not 
continuously for a whole year, but at intervals, for 
periods of a few weeks at a time, and that with some 
success. 

The matter assigned for the next lesson, let us assume, 
is twenty lines of Xenophon. Directly after prayer the 
following day the students are told to take out their 
Xenophon and quietly go over the assignment while one 
of them is called to the teacher’s desk for a private 
recitation. He may be required to translate the entire 
passage or only parts of it, as well as to parse and to 
explain the connection of thought. Different pupils 
need different treatment. The recitation over, the pupil 
is given a note and retires to make room for another 
student who goes through the same assignment. In 
case of failure the whole passage must be recited either 
after class or, if the teacher prefers, during the next 
day’s lesson. On Fridays all must be prepared to recite 
any or all of the matter seen during the week. 
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Sometimes it may be possible to hear every member 
of the class, while at other times only a part ean be 
heard. Before the end of the lesson the teacher assigns 
the next day’s matter and gives a prelection. If enough 
time is left, he may have some of the students recite 
publicly or may explain some specially difficult point 
in the day’s assignment. 

I have found that the students, knowing that each one 
is called upon daily, work harder under this method 
and are almost always well prepared. The method, also, 
gives the brighter lad a chance to work ahead and get 
the next day’s matter, while it affords those who have 
not had the time to study their lesson the night before, 
an opportunity to prepare while their classmates are 
going through their recitation at the teacher’s desk. 
This advantage accrues of course to those only who are 
lucky enough not to be the first to be called upon. 
Moreover, reciting under the very eyes of the teacher 
prevents the use of an interlinear or a written transla- 
tion or ‘‘prompting’’ by other students. 

Objections may be raised against this method on the 
score of departure from the Ratio, yet I have found that 
it produces good results. Kindly note, however, that I 
do not suggest it as the regular and only method to be 
followed, but as one to be used at intervals and for the 
sake of variety. Discussion is invited. 

Detroit, Mich. Cecin H. 8. J. 

Greek and Roman Folklore, by William Reginald 
Halliday, B.A., B.Litt., Rathbone Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Liverpool. 
Pp. xi and 154. (Our Debt to Gieece and Rome 
Series, No. 44). New York, Longmans, Green and 
Co. $1.75. 


Professor Halliday’s little volume is necessarily some- 
what general and selective, but it is temperate and in- 
teresting. It is the author’s opinion that probably but 
a small minority of the superstitions common to an- 
tiquity on the one hand, and to medieval and modern 
times on the other, are due to direct transmission. Most 
of them, he thinks, are the common property of hu- 
manity at a certain stage of its development. 

It is a somewhat novel experience in reading a modern 
book on ancient myths, legends, superstitions, and folk- 
tales, not to have unproved and extravagant evolu- 
tionary theories and rationalistic interpretations of 
biblical incidents thrust upon one at every page. The 
author’s sane discrimination is well illustrated by the 
following pages. 

‘* Alleged local survivals in modern Greece and Italy 
are most safely to be approached in a somewhat critical 
spirit. That some exist and can be established I have 
no doubt, but I am equally certain that a great number 
of alleged survivals will not stand critical examination”’ 
(p. 25). ‘‘Often eagerness has completely outrun dis- 
cretion, as for example in the current statement that 
St. Elias, whose chapels crown the hills of modern 
Greece, has simply taken the place of Helios, the ancient 
sun-god’’ (Ibid.). And again, on page 78: ‘‘ Although 
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from time to time far-fetched attempts have been made 
to find solar mythology in Little Red Riding Hood or 
esoteric meanings, which are alleged to be concealed 
beneath an elaborate system of allegory, in the other 
favorites of the nursery, such ingenuities are a waste 
of time and show a lack of common sense. The obvious 
object of folktales, drolls, and fables is to entertain the 
audience to whom they are told.’’ These words might 
profitably be pondered by such writers as Frazer, Jane 
Harrison, Cook, and others of their school. 

Professor Halliday is inelined to believe that not 
India, but the Middle-East (Persia), is the original home 
of many common folktales, which traveled thence both 
eastward into India, and westward into Greece and 
western Europe. 
Florissant, Mo. F. A. Preuss, S. J. 

A Book On Jesuit Education 
Renatae Litterae sacculo a Chr. XVI in Scholis 
Societatis Iesu Stabilitae. Ad usum academicum in 
Collegio Dublinensi Universit. Stud. Nation. Hi- 
bern. Impressum Anno MCMXXVII. T. Corcoran, 
S.J., D. Litt. Pp. xiv+-371. 


Fr. Corcoran, Professor of Education in the National 
University, Dublin, Ireland, deserves the everlasting 
gratitude of all students of Jesuit education by the 
preparation of this splendid volume. He has provided 
them with an invaluable souree-book. He has shown 
excellent judgment in the selections he has taken from 
the Monumenta Paedagogica and the Monumenta His- 
torica, illustrative of Jesuit pedagogical practice in the 
17th century. Perhaps the most valuable part of the 
book is the inclusion of a large and most important see- 
tion of the rare Ratio Intermedia of 1591, the Ratio that 
was practically unknown to Jesuits in this country. In 
fact, Pachtler seemed to be quite unaware of the exist- 
ence of this edition. 

In an Appendix of great value Fr. Coreoran gives 
examples of the examinations he gives in pedagogy to 
the Jesuit scholasties in Ireland. The examinations are 
in Latin and make demands that would cause American 
eraduate students in education considerable pain. 

It is to be hoped that a liberal supply of Prof. Cor- 
eoran’s book will be provided for our juniorates and 
scholasticates. Certainly it is indispensable for the 
student of Jesuit education. 

Chicago, Ill. W. J. McGucxen, S.J. 

Educationalists will frown upon the idea that such 
a worthless facility could have any influence in the de- 
termination of the mind; for myself, I unashamedly 
believe Latin verse [writing] to be the first process (ex- 
cept perhaps Euclid, which we have abolished) that 
stimulates the mind to logical effort, in demanding that 
you should go behind the form of a sentence to get at its 
meaning.—fonald Knoz. 


Study Moliére, study Shakespeare, but before all 
study the ancient Greeks—always the Grecks.—Goethe. 
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The classical teachers of the Province have doubtless 
seen and studied by this time the new Syllabus of High- 
School Latin and Greek, which was compiled by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose during the past vaca- 
tion and approved for use during the current scholastic 
year. We heartily welcome the new Syllabus as a prac- 
tical help towards improving the teaching of the Classics. 
It is another indication of the desire which exists on the 
part of our educational leaders to encourage the classi- 
cal teachers and to co-operate with them wholeheartedly 
in their work. The Syllabus briefly outlines the scope 
of each year’s matter; it facilitates the attainment of 
the two main objectives of high-school Latin and Greek, 
disciplinary and cultural, by progressive and systematic 
apportionment of the matter for each semester; it offers 
the teacher practical hints as to how to present his 
matter in an interesting way and so arouse the enthu- 
siasm of his pupils for the Classies. We recommend 
the division of the assignments not merely into semes- 
ters, but also into quarters. Six or eight different aims 
are also set down to specify definitely the scope of each 
year in the course. The separate treatment of these 
aims, with suggestions as to methods of teaching trans- 
lation, theme-work, parsing, etc., should prove especially 
useful. We hope that our high-school teachers will help 
the Committee to perfeet the Syllabus by making use of 
the columns of the BULLETIN for a frank discussion of 
its various details. 


**Molestias Graecorum rudimentorum melius puert 
devorant, grandiores vero ula exhorrent: et, si ea pueri 
didicissent, inciperent postea Graecam suavitatem de- 
gustare, et in ea alacrius versarentur. Contra vero 
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humanitatis et rhetoricae auditores ita nunc afflictantur 
et torquentur spinis Graecorum elementorum, ut ad tor- 
mentum se trahi putent, cum ad Graeca venitur: eaque 
de causa nonnunquam post unum aut alterum annum 
viz scribere, vir legere sciant. Certe satis patet experi- 
mento, esse puerorum ingenia maxime ad linguas addi- 
scendas accommodata, qui, nisi cum teneri sunt et me- 
moria imprimis vigent, ista perdiscant, quae wnius paene 
memoriae praesidio nituntur, ubi adoleverunt, et memo- 
ria obduruit, nulla ratione animum ad eam rem posse 
adicere.”’ 

These words of the Ratio Studiorum Prima of 1586 
(ef. T. Corcoran, ‘‘Renatae Litterae,’’ pp. 158 and 159), 
eloquently express one of the chief reasons why the 
M. P. C. A. has again urgently recommended that a 
beginners’ Greek class be organized for promising stu- 
dents of the classics in all our high schools in second- 
year. When about ten years ago Greek was taken out 
of second-year high and put into third, the reason al- 
leged for this change was not that the time taken by 
Greek was needed for another subject (medieval and 
modern history), but rather that it was too difficult for 
the boys to begin several new subjects in second year. 
In our own day we began four or five! The longer the 
elements of Greek are put off, the more difficult and 
distasteful they become. We hope that in the near 
future, when Latin will be begun in the seventh grade, 
the elements of Greek will be taught not in what is now 
second-year high, but in the ninth grade, or the present 
first-year high. Till then let us at least have it back 
in second-year high, even at the expense of medieval 
and modern history, which has supplanted it. 


From press accounts of the annual meeting of the 
Catholic Educational Association held at Detroit from 
June 27 to 30 we see that the need of beginning Latin 
in the seventh grade was stressed by Bishop Gallagher 
at the general session; that the reduction of the standard 
elementary school from eight to six grades was warmly 
advocated by many delegates; and that the Junior High 
School movement, which is daily gathering strength, 
was discussed, criticized by some, and recommended by 
others. We cannot but regard all this as a very hopeful 
sign of the times. It has long been our conviction—to 
use the words of Father W. F. Cunningham, C.S.C., 
in a paper on ‘‘The Reconstruction of Secondary Edu- 
eation’’ read at the Convention—that ‘‘our four-step 
educational ladder (viz. elementary school, high school, 
college, and university) is most illogical, has no coun- 
terpart in any other country in the world, and is merely 
a historical accident.’’ It has been repeatedly urged in 
this journal that we teachers of the classics must fight 
vigorously for Latin in the seventh grade and, if pos- 
sible, Greek in the ninth, if we wish to see the classics 
contribute their full share of discipline and culture to 
the education of modern America. It is with delight, 
therefore, that we hail the auspicious beginning made 
in this direction at Detroit, and we take this occasion 
to urge our readers afresh to a study of this problem, 
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confident that the result of such study will be enthusi- 
astie advocacy of the six-grade elementary school and a 
consequent hastening of the day when every prospective 
classical student will be offered the opportunity to begin 
Latin in the seventh grade. 


We would earnestly request librarians in our high 
schools and colleges to keep back numbers of the 
CuassicAL BULLETIN and have them bound for future 
reference. During the past vacation, copies of volumes 
II and III were sought in several of our institutions 
in order to’ obtain references to books, ete., but they 
were not to be had. The editors are still in possession 
of a fair supply of back numbers of both volumes II 
and III and will be glad to dispose of them to librarians 
who wish to fill out incomplete sets. Apply to Rev. 
Hugh P. O'Neill, S.J., Florissant Mo. Full sets of 
volumes II and III are also available in limited numbers 
and will be sent to any address upon receipt of one 
dollar. 


Those of our readers who for any reasoi ‘ave not 
received the August number of the BULLETI. ‘ontain- 
ing the index for Vol. III, may secure a ¢ jy upon 
application. 

Sight Translation in Latin Examinations 

In the semester examinations of last February, en- 
sconced properly enough in the last place on the sheet, 
and labeled ‘‘Sight Translation,’’ was a piece of—pre- 
cisely that, sight translation. The traditions of the past 
had been broken. In previous examinations, sight 
translation had meant merely a warming up and re- 
serving of some selections from the author which the 
Syllabus had permitted to be taken in class somewhat 
less thoroughly than was otherwise required. But in 
this examination sight translation was sight translation. 
Evidently someone had been desirous of discovering 
something about our students’ abilities which previous 
examinations had never revealed: Can students think 
or do they merely remember? 

Reforms are seldom popular. It is always difficult 
to adjust the mind to a new method. Yet I must confess 
that this latest ‘‘novelty’’ has found a warm welcome 
with me. 

What is there in the average Cicero examination to 
prevent a student from passing on the strength of a 
good memory alone? Let us go over a typical examina- 
tion sheet. There are, let us say, half a dozen historical 
questions, beginning with ‘‘Who was Cicero?’’ Of their 
very nature these look for answer to the student’s 
memory. Then there are half a dozen questions on 
syntax, such as ‘‘What case follows obliviscor, faveo, 
iuvo, delecto, iubeo, servo?’’ and ‘‘When is the dative 
of agent used instead of the ablative?’’ The answers to 
these questions too are purely matters of memory. Next 
we find a number of passages from the author which are 
to be translated into good English. My experience leads 
me to believe that many a student prepares for this 
phase of the examination by a frequent reading of an 
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English translation of the matter in which he is to be 
examined, in the hope that, if he can recognize a few 
familiar phrases here and there and thus get an inkling 
of the story, his memory will do the rest. Last year I 
adopted a simple device to verify my suspicions on this 
head. In mimeographing passages for translation, I 
changed a tense here and there, or omitted a word or 
phrase from the original, and when I found that the 
versions handed in ignored these changes, no further 
evidence was necessary. One who admitted that he was 
a psychologist told me that the scheme was unfair to 
the students; but I could not agree with him. To me 
it meant simply that the students were not ‘‘using their 
heads.’’ Good old parsing is the one item left on the 
sheet, and there is probably as much reasoning done 
here as in any other detail of the examination. At that, 
I refuse to believe that very many teachers fail to drive 
home most, if not all, of the points of parsing asked in 
the usual examination. If this is so, there is an even 
chance that memory again is responsible for the results 
obtained. 

Please recall that my question was not ‘‘Do students 
use their memory exclusively in examinations?’’ but 
“‘Is there anything in the average examination to pre- 
vent a student from passing on the strength of a good 


memory alone?’’ 


Now for a second question: Does the traditional ex- 
amination tell us whether a student is able to read 
Latin? I do not think so. When a given paragraph 
of Latin confronts the student at the semester examina- 
tion, he is seeing it for at least the fifth time: first, in 
prelection, then as homework, third in class recitation, 
fourth in repetition, and now in examination. In other 
words, the examination ceases to be a criterion of the 
pupil’s ability to take in the meaning of a new piece 
of Latin without a teacher’s supervision and assistance. 
Anything less than this is not reading. 

Perhaps some have misgivings about making ability 
to read a prime objective in the Latin course. For my 
single self, I know that without this objective, I should 
be forced into the ranks of those ‘‘who ean with diffi- 
culty reconcile themselves to a blind pursuit of they 
know not what.’’ I believe that most of our Latin 
teachers recognize the validity of this aim when they 
cherish the fond hope that some day some of their 
charges will read at least a page or two of De Senectute 
or the Aencid on their own initiative. (On this whole 
point, let me recommend the comprehensive article by 
‘‘Tgnotus’’ in the Buutetin for April of last year.) 
These teachers are welcome to their hope, but have 
they any grounds for believing that their hope will see 
fruition? A student will never try to do out of school 
what he was never required to do in school. The goal 
of his scholarship after graduation will never be higher 
than the goal that was held before his eyes before 
graduation. Now up to the very day of graduation, we 
practically tell the pupil that independent reading of 
Latin is an impossibility. Our students admit that our 
examinations are hard rather than easy; they breathe 
a sigh of relief when they find that they have attained 
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a passing mark. Now if in these difficult examinations 
there is never found even a stray passage of sight trans- 
lation, is not this a tacit confession that the thing is so 
impossible that not even a hard-hearted examination 
board eould think of requiring such an ordeal? We 
may talk all we wish about independent reading as the 
goal of our Latin course, but if we never demand it, it 
will never be done. In the words of John Stuart Mill, 
‘*A student who never is required to do what he cannot 
do, never does what he ean do.’’ 

The effect which the introduction of sight translation 
in examinations will have upon the ‘‘pony’’ evil is 
manifest. The student will realize that, in regard to 
part of the examination at least, the pony can be of no 
service to him, and it will gradually dawn upon him 
that the oftencr he uses the pony in preparation for 
ordinary class work the less able will he be to handle 
the sight translation which is sure to confront him at 
the end of the week, month, or semester. Again, sight 
translation will remove the unfair advantage which the 
student with a parrot memory now enjoys over the stu- 
dent of merely average memory but good thinking 
power. 

Lastly, though the student himself may be the last to 
realize it at the time, he is perhaps more dissatisfied 
than are his teachers at the meagre results secured from 
our high-school Latin course. Consciousness of power, 
of mastery, is what he longs for, and his four years of 
Latin have given him little or none of it; and when 
the final examinations—which, remember, are intended 
to certify that the objectives of the course have been 
attained—demand nothing more than a translating for 
the fifth time of a modicum of the all too little matter 
read during the course, who can blame the lad for feel- 
ing that Latin has not anything worth while to give him, 
and for resolving, on leaving high school, that the one 
thing he will not do is to continue his Latin in college? 
Chicago, Ill. R. Hennes, 8. J. 


Getting the Student’s Point of View 


To the Editor of the CLassicaL BULLETIN: 

Among the less pleasant memories of my high-school 
days, is the recollection of the wonder often expressed 
by the teachers that we students could not love Vergil, 
that we found the classies on the whole dry and unin- 
teresting. Again I remember well how my _ teacher 
would winee as I read in dull, monotonous tones the 
longs and shorts of Vergil. How often in response to 
prodding questions was I not foreed to praise some 
notable passage in words that came, not from the heart, 
but from motives of policy. Low notes would surely 
have been the echo of any adverse utterance on my part. 

These are, I am sure, common experiences; but they 
point to a mistake which was made with me and which, 
I fear, is still being made in the case of others. The 
mistake is the failure to consider the student’s view- 
point. It seems to me that my professors were so far 
above me in their tastes that they could not look out of 
my eyes for even one hour of class a day. They never 
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found out what J thought was beautiful, what stirred 
my emotions, what gave me joy and inspired me to 
strive for what was noble and good. They showed me 
clearly what they loved and what they thought beauti- 
ful. However, I found myself hopelessly out of sym- 
pathy with them. 

There is not now, and there was not then, any doubt 
in my mind but that my teachers were right in their 
tastes. But what was I to do? Their raptures were 
produced by lines which I was hardly able to translate. 

I do wish now that those professors who were so 
vexed at my lack of appreciation and interest, had tried 
to find out just what I thought beautiful, for then by 
correcting my errors and enlarging my narrowness of 
view, they would have had more success in raising my 
literary taste by degrees to higher levels. This method 
would have saved them much time and me a great deal 
of embarrassment, and most of all it would have in- 
spired me with a genuine love of the classies that would 
have drawn me on to further study. 

But such was not the case. <A barren sense of duty 
led me on in the study of Latin and Greek. I believed 
in simple faith that the way of the classics was the way 
to culture and learning. Nevertheless, my faith often 
faltered when I saw how very far I was from loving 
these studies. For the most part, my work in the 
ancient languages was work without inspiration, without 
imagination; it was drudgery. 


J. J. M. 


The Second Book of the Aeneid as Literature 


Are high-school students of Latin capable of appre- 
ciating the literary qualities of the authors which they 
read? This question is sometimes answered in the nega- 
tive by teachers who hold that the only feasible goal of 
a high-school course of Latin is to acquaint the student 
with the tools, as it were, of literary technique, leaving 
the soul-satisfying appreciation of literature to the more 
mature years of college work. 

I for one, however, am loath to admit that, in the 
ease of one author at least, our high-school training 
should be nothing more than a sterile grind, comparable 
to the fingering exercises of the beginner in musie. It 
is from this view-point that I wish to make a few sug- 
gestions on the teaching of the Second Book of the 
Aeneid. I choose this book because it is the one read 
during the last part of our course, where, if ever, the 
student must be initiated into the literary atmosphere 
that alone can whet his appetite for college work. 

Literature is the interpretation of life. The student 
of Vergil must see in the Aeneid life, throbbing life, 
and learn to see it steadily, and see it whole. Those 
two principal qualities which give the epic permanent 
fame and enduring life must be pointed out: 1) the 
great ideal which it embodies as an interpretation of 
history and of the world in which man finds himself; 
2) a pervading human sympathy to which the human 
heart from one age to another responds. In these quali- 
ties the Aenetd is eminent, and especially through the 
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latter has it made its greatest appeal. The student must 
in some way learn that Vergil is the representative poet 
of the imperial idea and of that Latin civilization on 
which both the Middle Ages and the Modern World are 
based. 

The second book is cecupied with the story of the 
last agony of Troy. It is told by Aeneas in a narrative 
of unsurpassed splendor, and with all the dramatic 
force which comes of its being filled with the narrator’s 
personality. Quaeque ipse misserrima vidi, et quorum 
pars magna fui—Aecneas’ own words, are the keynote of 
the whole narrative. The wiles of the Greeks are too 
much for the Trojans, they refuse to heed the counsels 
of Laocoon, they admit into their walls the wooden 
horse, and Troy in the depths of night flames in ruins. 

It is not my intention to discuss in detail the whole 
story of the seeond book. It will be sufficient to men- 
tion one or two passages. What school-boy, even the 
most inattentive, will forget these lines: 


Tempus erat, quo prima quies mortalibus aegris 
Incipit, et dono divum gratissima serpit. 


It is at such lines the teacher should pause and show 
the student wherein the power of Vergil lies. The 
young student has seen sorrow and misfortune, he is at 
an age when they have not been foreign to him. Al- 
though he himself may not have been a great sharer in 
the woes and suffering of life, he has witnessed it all 
in others. He knows that what has happened to others, 
may happen to him. He knows his lot is east with that 
of other men, he is human, a man. And more, he learns 
how this Roman poet has expressed the sorrows of life 
in a way that has never been surpassed. He gradually 
feels the haunting musie of Vergil’s verse, the rhythm 
and fall of his language. Such is Vergil’s genius that 
anything which he says in his best manner, becomes 
immortal, it can never be forgotten, it is like the strain 
of some sweet musie. 

The students of course must first of all know the 
story. Reeall for them the Trojan war, read to them 
chapters from Church’s Aeneid For Boys And Girls, 
and then take a descriptive passage in the Latin, for 
example, beginning with line 199: 


Hic aliud majus miseris multoque tremendum. 


It is the fate of Laocoon. What a picture! The sage 
old priest is sacrificing, when lo! two huge snakes are 
seen clearing the deep from Tenedos. They reach land 
and make straight for Laocoon, and enfold first his two 
sons, then himself, in their deadly coils. Their ghastly 
work accomplished, they make for the temple of Pallas, 
and disappear beneath the image of the goddess. 

The poet makes it manifest that Laocoon died a 
martyr to his convictions, convictions based upon a 
deeper insight into the meaning of things than that 
possessed by the heedless mob about him. Does not 
history teem with such deaths? Furthermore, this 
martyr of patriotism was robbed of the laurels of mar- 
tyrdom, for his countrymen persisted in viewing the 
rampant forces of evil as a manifestation of divine 
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power, inflicting a just penalty upon sacrilege. Have 
not the centuries been re-echoing that story down to the 
present day, the story of heroic characters sinking into 
what men thought dishonored graves? Again, Laocoon 
died in fulfilling the prime duty of paternal love, the 
rescue of his family from destruction. The daily news- 
paper repeats that story every week. Would not the 
search for such parallels in history and in every day 
life be a more rational and inspiring task than the 
mere ferreting out of subjunctives and spondaie lines? 

Interest in Vergil will awaken interest in the litera- 
ture of the world. The student will see that great lit- 
erature is not circumscribed, not national. Aeneas will 
not be merely the son of a Trojan lord, he will repre- 
sent MAN. The story of the fall of Troy may be a 
myth, but nevertheless, the characters described in the 
Aeneid are real people who do exist, who sorrow and 
rejoice, who love and hate. 

I am not forgetting that there are many other things 
with which the teacher has to contend. There is the 
great difficulty of the vocabulary, of the constructions, 
the mythology, the versification ; and yet I maintain that 
at the age of seventeen or eighteen, the age when a lad 
completes his high-school course, he should eateh some- 
thing of the high seriousness of Vergil, and see that the 
poet has been dealing with life, with men, and that to 
him may be applied the old and immortal line: 


Homo sum; humani nil a me alienum puto. 


Father Martindale has written so much that many of 
his writings are forgotten or neglected. In a collection 
of stories, entitled In God’s Nursery, there is one called 
Roma l'clir. 1 would recommend this exquisite story 
to the perusal of every lover of Vergil. We may use 
Caesar and Cicero as a vehicle to teach the students 
words and grammar, but we must not neglect to teach 
Vergil as something more, as literature. 

St. Louis, Mo. Au, A. JACOBSMEYER, S. J. 


Books Received 
From the Oxford University Press, American Branch: 

Livy, Extracts, edited by H. Lee-Warner. New illus- 
trated edition. Revised by E. Norman Gardiner, 
D. Litt. Pp. viii-+-247, with 39 illustrations in full- 
page plates. $1.50. 

The Founding of the Roman Empire, by Frank Burr 
Marsh, Ph. D., F. R. Hist. 8., Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Texas. Second edition. 
Pp. vii and 313. $3.50. 


From University College, Dublin, Ireland: 
Renatae Litterae Saeculo a Christo XVI in Scholis 
Societatis Iesu Stabilitae, by T. Coreoran, S.J., 
D. Litt., Professor of Education in the National 
University, Dublin. Pp. xvi+371. Paper covers. 
1927. 


From Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York: 
Latin Writings of the Italian Humanists. Edited by 
Florence A. Gragg, Professor of Latin, Smith Col- 
lege. $2.50. 
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A College Course in Mediaeval Latin 
To the Editor of the CuassicaL BULLETIN : 

As far as I know there is no such book as you desire 
in existence, probably never will be. The ‘‘historic 
background or setting’’ for a College course in Mediaeval 
Latin would have to cover the political, social, literary 
and linguistic history of every nation of Europe during 
a period of nearly a thousand years, roughly from 600 
A.D. to the invention of printing. Silver Latin, the 
Latin of the Augustan age or of the Republic have 
definite meanings, but Mediaeval Latin means every- 
thing and nothing. Even Patristie Latin is very def- 
inite. Though it is true that Minucius Felix and Lac- 
tantius aimed at Ciceronian purity while Tertullian and 
Cyprian and even St. Jerome deliberately chose the 
common speech of the people to convey to them the 
message of Christianity, still St. Augustine probably 
more than anyone else blended these two into an har- 
monious unity. And all of the Patristie writers had 
the classical culture for a common background. 

It is otherwise with Mediaeval Latin. Its origin, 
growth and development in all countries were different. 
In Italy, Spain and France, in spite of the barbarian 
disruption of the Empire, there was an unbroken con- 
tinuity of Latin tradition influenced mightily by Os- 
trogoth and Visigoth, Lombard and Frank and even 
Moor. In Germany, Ireland and England, Latin was 
an entirely foreign affair derived from the Patristic 
and classical writings. The difficulty is increased by 
the fact that in every century you will find writers 
side by side using an entirely different language. Com- 
pare a page of Gregory of Tours’ History of the Franks 
with the Epistles of Gregory the Great. One is awk- 
ward and crude, the other elegant. They were both 
written at the same time. The historian of the Franks 
himself tells us that lack of early educational oppor- 
tunities must be blamed for his language. 

I am inclined to believe that no writings on the sub- 
ject sufficiently stress the influence exerted by St. 
Jerome’s Vulgate with its Hebrew and Greek and col- 
loquial-Latin peculiarities on the development of Mediae- 
val Latin. When we reflect that from the V Century 
down the Vulgate bible was the inspiration of all life 
and thought of Christian Europe, we ean easily under- 
stand that it was the one unifying element of Mediaeval 
Latin. 

Then, too, the field is too vast for any generalizing, 
including as it does every form of literature, poetry 
sacred and profane, the drama, history, theology, phil- 
osophy, anecdote, ete., ete. Of Christian hymns alone 
fifty-eight volumes are now published in the Analecta 
Hymnica, and the work is not yet finished. The Ger- 
man Monumenta Historiae constitute a whole library 
(180 vols.). 

The only satisfactory plan for Senior or Graduate 
study that I can suggest is to limit definitely the seope 
of some three or four courses in Mediaeval Latin; e. ¢., 
1) The Mediaeval Plays; Hroswitha, the Early Latin 
Mystery and Miracle Plays; 2) Christian Hymnology 
from St. Ambrose to Adam of St. Victor; 3) Student 
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and Minstrel Songs, Carmina Purana; or definite per- 
iods, as 4) The Age of Charle .agne, Aleuin, Paul the 
Deaeon, Einhardt. 

But tor a class of College students a book like that 
of Harrington, Mediaeval Latin published by Allyn and 
Bacon, with its selections from all the forms of Latin 
literature given in historic sequence is the most satis- 
factory. 

The Mediaeval Mind by Henry Osborn Taylor (Mac- 
millan) is the best book I know for general information. 
It is indispensable for one who intends to teach Mediae- 
val Latin. Read the introductory chapters of Vol. I and 
ce. 33 and 34 of Vol. IT. On the development of the 
Christian Latin tongue there is nothing better than 
Archbishop Trench’s sixty pages of introduction to his 
Sacred Latin Poetry. 

The best history of Mediaeval Latin literature, giving 
a comprehensive account and critical analysis of the 
works of all individual Latin writers of the various 
nations of Europe, is Max Manitius Geschichte der 
Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters. This book is 
very hard to obtain and rather expensive. I secured a 
used copy from Blackwell’s last year. The book is out 
of print. 

Ebert, Geschichte der Late: .ischen Literatur des 
Abendlandes is an older book and not as up-to-date as 
Manitius; it was offered, secondhand, last year by a 
German firm in Leipzig for about $70.00 (3 vols.). 

There is a briefer treatment, but very good, in a book 
that may be found in most of our libraries. A new 
edition, the fourth, was published by Herder in 1925. 
It is Baumgartner’s Geschichte der Weltliteratur. In 
Volume IV, Book 2, you will find twenty-one chapters 
devoted to The Latin Literature of the Middle Ages. 
In Book 4 the author discusses the writers from the 
Renaissance to Leo XIII. The following titles of chap- 
ters will give some idea of the author’s scope: The sur- 
vival of Latin as the Living Language of the Church, 
of Law and of Science; Literary Life in Gaul; The 
Flight of Latin Culture to the British Isles; The Liter- 
ary Round-Table of Charlemagne; The Monastery 
Schools of Fulda, and St. Gall; Hroswitha of Gan- 
dersheim; Chroniclers and Historians; The Goliards; 
Latin Mystery Plays and the Liturgy; The Latin 
School-drama of the Jesuits; Sarbiewski and Balde; ete. 

Last year the students of St. Louis University’s Grad- 
uate School studied the Early Christian Latin Poets 
of the IV, V, and VI Centuries. These are, of course, 
not Mediaeval writers; they belong to the Patristie per- 
iod; but their poems were read by all Mediaeval writers 
and were studied in all the schools. I made a selection 
of some three thousand lines, and added short biograph- 
ical and critical notes. The text, whenever possible, was 
taken from the seventy volumes of the Corpus Scrip- 
torum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum Vindobonense. This 
was taken as a Senior Latin course during the Summer 
Session and proved very interesting. If I can find time 
during the second semester, I intend to get this book 
ready for publication next summer. 

St. Louis, Mo. O. J. KunNMvENCH, S. J. 
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